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EB numerous Seven Sacrament fonts of 

East Anglia are well known to anti- 
quaries. No foreign analogies seem hitherto 
to have been described, and we were the 
more interested in finding a paper by Dr. 
Eric P. Baker in Part Two of the Archaeo- 
logical Journal for 1934 (vol. xci.) which 
describes in detail and with lavish illustra- 
tion three such fonts in Germany. The first 
is in the Obere Pfarrkirche at Bamberg, at 
the west end of the north aisle. Here the 
sacraments are presented in carved wooden 
panels encasing the plain octagonal stone 
structure of the font. The carving is re- 
markably good, and is probably of the early 
sixteenth century. The arrangement is in 
the correct conventional order—which is 
somewhat rarely met with—and the eighth 
panel represents the baptism of Christ. To 
mention a few details: in ‘ Confirmation ’ 
the bishop is administering the ‘ alapa,”’ 
or tap on the cheek still included in the 





| still surrounded by its fortified wall. This 


font, again, is of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, and may be supposed to be an imitation 
of the one at Reutlingen, only about 30 
miles away. It stands at the foot-of the 
chancel steps. The carving is crude and 
homely—the seven scenes being presented on 
eight sloping, slightly concave, compart- 
ments, into which the larger upper part of 
the bowl is divided. The eighth compart- 
ment has an angel with a shield of arms in- 
stead of a Baptism of Christ. Some of the 
details of dress, it would appear, are to be 
referred to the rustic costume of the district. 


| pMLa (Publications of the Modern Lan- 


Roman rite; in ‘The Eucharist’ it is not | 


the elevation of the Host as usual in Eng- 


presented—and Dr. Baker notes here the 


communion with the Host, when the chalice 
had definitely been withdrawn from the laity. 

The second Seven Sacrament font is at 
Reutlingen—the only one bearing a date, 
1499. It stands in the Marienkirche, at the 


guage Association of America) always 
offers pleasant stimulation, and often enough 
important suggestion. Looking through 
vol. 1.—No. 2—we came upon the paper by 
Mr. John Hawley Roberts on ‘The Signifi- 
cance of Lamia.’ This writer sees in Keats’s 
Lamia not ‘‘ dream in conflict with reality,”’ 
or ‘‘ false in conflict with true,”’ but feeling, 
or sensuousness in poetry opposed to, con- 
quered by, philosophy, and in particular 
humanitarian philosophy. He interprets 
the death of Lycius not as the result of some 
baleful corruption gone too far for cure, but 
as the inability to live on when parted from 
what was so sweet a delight. Letters of 
Keats of the period when he was writing 
‘Lamia’—and earlier antithesis in his 
poems between philosophy and _ sensuous 


| poetry—are brought forward in support of 
| this reading of the baleful creature and of 


her destruction, and the destruction of her 
lover, by the philosopher. It is an ingenious 
theory, but seems to us to give too large a 
place to deliberation and intention in the 


| writing of ‘ Lamia.’ 
land, but the act of Communion that is re- 


Another ingenious paper—by Mr. Irving T. 


| Richards—seeks to show source influences in 
“houseling cup,” a cup of unconsecrated | 
wine which it was usual to proffer after | 


east end of the south aisle. Here the sacra- | 


ment scenes are a between the eight | 


clustered shafts which support the elabor- 
ately decorated bowl, an Apostle standing 
on the abacus of each shaft. In ‘ Marriage’ 
the bridal couple kneel and a bishop offici- 
ates—both uncommon details. 

The third example is in the village of 
Magstadt, about 20 miles from Stuttgart, in 
the church of St. John Baptist, which is 


Shelley’s ‘Cloud’ ‘and ‘Skylark ’—in the 
former from Herrick’s ‘The Hag,’ in the 
latter from Marvell’s verses ‘On Paradise 
Lost.’ When we remember it is reported of 
Bach that before setting himself to compose 
he would go over some music he loved in 
order to get into a good vein, we may con- 
cede there may well be some such possibility 
in the case of poets, but we cannot follow 


| Mr. Richards in believing that, while writ- 





ing ‘ The Cloud,’ Shelley was ‘‘ vividly con- 
scious of the qualities of Robert Herrick’s 
little tour de force.” The metre may be 
comparatively rare in poetry that we now 
read as standard poetry, but we think if 
Mr. Richards would turn over the fugitive, 
forgotten verse of the day, satiric verse 
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especially, he would find it fairly well repre- 
sented. He sees significance in the fact that 
both poems rhyme ‘‘seas’’ and “ these,”’ 
and thinks that Herrick’s rhyme “ wonder- 
thunder ’’ is echoed by Shelley’s use, twice, 
of ‘‘ under-thunder.’’ But the merest tyro 
at writing verses is surely capable of discover- 
ing and using these rhymes for himself—the 
latter especially since rhymes to ‘‘ thunder ”’ 
are few. This hunting out of sources is 
surely becoming a sort of mania with critics, 
and how far it may lead we perceive in some 
remarks in a footnote to this same paper, 
where it is suggested that ‘The Cloud’ owes 
something to Jonson’s ‘ Masque of Queens’ : 
‘Tt is perhaps not without significance that 
‘ mountain-fountain’ or ‘ mountains-foun- 
tains ’ was a favourite rime of Shelley’s. . .”’ 
If another rhyme to ‘‘ mountain’’ were 
forthcoming, we should hardly have heard 
of this. In any case this sort of specula- 
tion smacks rather too strongly of Fluellen. 

In this same number Mr. Christian N. 
Wenger writes ‘An Introduction to the 
Asthetics of Literary Portraiture.’ He en- 
tertains an opinion of literature which Keats, 
as Mr. Roberts sees him, might have found 
interesting. ‘‘ Only those,’ Mr. Wenger 
concludes, ‘‘ capable of aesthetic judgments 
concerning fictive human destiny can justly 
dispose of the biases, distractions, clutter 
and emptiness of actual existence and so find 
possible an inteilectual faith in the beauty 
of life.” 


N the current number of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, Dr. W. F. Tyler has a paper on 
bracing and relaxing climates, in which he 
tells us that some of the factors concerned 
in giving a climate this or that quality are 
of a kind which pertains to the locality con- 
stantly, and others are of a kind which 
functions erratically. Of the latter he gives 
some amusing illustration. 


es there was evidence of factors with 
erratic incidence in the Shanghai estimates of 
discomfort, and much more so in the Canton 
ones. Further , there is the fact of 
extraordinary behaviour of the Chinese at 
Shanghai in the fast and heavy traffic of the 
Nanking Road. On days, occurring perhaps 
once in six weeks, Chinese pedestrians are so 
lethargic that they saunter across the fast | 
motor traffic looking neither to the right nor | 
left. . . At similar intervals—not necessarily 
alternate ones—the opposite occurs. Men dash 
across, boys double ee like rabbits, women | 
put their heads down and flutter over, and | 
rickshaw men race along at extra speed | 
swerving to the right and left in a sort of : 


ecstasy of vigour. These two conditions do not 
merge into the normal; they are sharply 
marked. 


Dr. Tyler goes on to notice that nothing 
of the kind has been observed on Chinese 
vessels; but he has suspected existence of 
something like it at Marseilles; and “ in 
Paris it is well known that the taxi-drivers 
on occasion, and _ collectively, have wild 
orgies of reckless, skilful driving.’’ These 
phenomena have been observed, he tells us, 
among insects, and, less definitely, among 
birds. No similar unaccountable behaviour 
among animals seems to have been recorded. 


WE have received from Mr, Humphrey 

Milford an interesting essay on Parody 
—pamphlet No. 92 of the English Associa- 
tion—by Mrs. Herbert Richardson. Mrs. 
Richardson sets the art of the parodist very 
high: ‘‘ No one can make a parody without 
an absolutely sound knowledge of poetic tech- 
nique.’’ There we should agree with her. 
We are a little doubtful when she comes to 
discuss ‘‘ great parodies’? and requires of 
the parodist criticism, power to travesty 
‘spirit as well as form.’’ And when she 
comes to a third requisite and a fourth, viz., 
‘“ poetry itself ’’ and that ‘‘ generous appre: 
ciation which is akin to love,’’ we begin to 
be afraid that parody manifested according 
to this severe ideal will, first, be too faintly 
distinguished from its original, and secondly 
forgo its main raisond’étre: fun, light- 
heartedness, easily seen satire. Perhaps, 
though, it is the second of her desiderata 
which we would wish chiefly to mute; and 
the first that we suspect to be the essential 
one—along with a gift that the writer does 
not put in her list, mere wit. Thus, we 
should not rank quite as high as she does 
J. K. Stephen’s brilliant parodies on 
Browning and Wordsworth. However this 
may be, here is a collection of most delect- 
able examples of craftsmanship, wit, affec- 


| tionate fun, and harmlessly biting raillery. 


The new poetry, which leans much upon un- 
expected division of lines, and ignores rhyme, 


| lends itself less satisfactorily to parody than 


the old rhymed types. Except the lines in 
‘Hamlet’ and Philips’s parody of Milton, 
there are no examples here of blank verse 
parodied, and in fact blank verse of the Mil- 
tonic order seems to us to have its place 
close to, if not over, the limit within which 


| good parody has its being. But we should 


be prepared to hear that many of our readers 
agree with Mrs. Richardson’s estimates 
rather than with ours. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT AND BENJAMIN 
ROBERT HAYDON. 


WiLtiaM Hazlitt was a man of wide 
acquaintance but few friends. Cyrus 
Redding, who knew him, said: ‘‘ He lived 
alone in the midst of the metropolis, a her- 
mit, among two or three millions of living 
men.” Redding no doubt exaggerated both 
Hazlitt’s solitariness and the population of 
London before 1830; vut it is true that Haz- 
litt’s friendship was not easy to achieve or 
to maintain. His black, passionate moodi- 
ness, his sensitiveness to criticism, and his 
sometimes brutal tactlessness made him a 
difficult friend. 

One of Hazlitt’s most lasting acquaint- 
anceships was with Benjamin Robert Hay- 
don, ‘Historical Painter.’’ The biographers 
of Hazlitt have not failed to notice the rela- 
tions between these two men, but no very care- 
ful study has been made of their reactions 
to each other or of the possibility that Hay- 
don may have influenced Hazlitt. In the 
present article I shall hope to follow in 
some detail the course of Hazlitt’s acquaint- 
ance with Haydon and to suggest that this 
relationship may have had some influence 
in continuing Hazlitt’s interest in the con- 
temporary world of art, in sharpening his 
criticism and stimulating his ideas. 

Hazlitt and Haydon met in 1812 at the 
studio of James Northcote, R.A., at 39, 
Argyll Street. Haydon was living nearby in 
Great Marlborough Street, and as_ they 
walked away together from the old painter's 
rooms, Hazlitt expressed his admiration for 
Haydon’s life-size painting of ‘ Macbeth, the 
Moment before the Murder of Duncan,’ 
which had been painted for Sir George 
Beaumont and was on exhibition at the 
British Gallery. ‘‘ I asked him to walk up,”’ 
wrote Haydon some thirty years later, in his 
‘ Autobiography ’; and 
_ Thence began a friendship for that interest 
ing man, that singular mixture of friend and 
fiend, radical and critic, metaphysician, poet 
and painter, on whose word no one could rely, 
on whose heart no one could calculate, and 
some of whose deductions he himself would try 
to explain in vain. 

Hazlitt had just settled in London and 
Was commencing his career as a journalist. 
He was living in Milton’s house at 19, York 











Street as a tenant of Jeremy Bentham, who 
occupied an adjoining mansion. Seven 
years earlier, Hazlitt had given up his at- 
tempt to become a painter; he had devoted 
the intervening years to the study of poli- 
tical philosophy and metaphysics. His liter- 
ary career, was really just getting under 
way. 

Haydon, who was then twenty-six, eight 
years younger than Hazlitt, was already well 
established in his profession. The son of a 
Plymouth bookseller, he had come to London 
in 1804 to study painting at the Royal 
Academy Schools, his head filled with 
grandiose notions of High Art and of his 
mission to reform the national taste for por- 
trait painting to a renaissance of historical 
painting on the grand scale. His first pic- 
ture, * Joseph oa Mary resting on the road 
to Egypt,’ of cabinet size, had been exhibited 
and favourably received at the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1807. His second, ‘ The Assassina- 
tion of Dentatus,’ also a small picture, had 
been exhibited at the Academy in 1809, 
where Haydon felt it had been unfairly 
hung, and at the British Institution in 1810, 
where it had received the first premium of 
100 guineas as the best historical paint- 
ing of the year. Lord Mulgrave had paid 
the artist 200 guineas for the picture; and 
Haydon felt himself, with good reason, to 
be well on the way to success. Earlier, in 
1808, he had begun his defence of the Elgin 
Marbles, which had just arrived in England, 
raising his voice in opposition to most of 
the ostensibly expert opinion of the day. 

The acquaintance between the two men 
soon became intimate, and during the next 
few years they saw a good deal of each other. 
Haydon’s studio was a convenient gathering 
place for his admirers and friends. In his 
‘ Autobiography’ he speaks of his ‘‘ daily 
contests’? with Hazlitt, and of his friend- 
ship with Leigh Hunt, Barnes, and Lamb, 
and Wilkie and Jackson, the painters. 

Early in 1814, Haydon completed his 
painting, ‘ The Judgment of Solomon,’ and 
sent it to the Tenth Exhibition of the Soci- 
ety of Painters in Oil and Water Colours in 
Spring-gardens. There it made a great stir 
and brought Haydon 600 guineas. In the 
Morning Chronicle for May 4 and 5 Hazlitt 
reviewed his friend’s picture very favourably, 
finding it ‘“‘a proof not only of genius, but 
of improved taste and judgment.’ Later in 
the year, Hazlitt, inspired perhaps by Hay- 
don’s anti-Academical leanings, contributed 
three articles to the Champion entitled ‘Fine 
Arts. Whether they are promoted by 
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academies and public institutions ’—in which 
he suggested that they are not. 


Haydon, meanwhile, had been widening 
his acquaintance among literary men. His 
friendship with Leigh Hunt and his brothers 
extended back to 1808. In the Examiner 
they had supported his programme for a 
national renaissance, and he himself had 
been vigorously promoted as the rising star of 
a new English historical school. Haydon was 
also on friendly terms with Barnes, Lamb, 
John Scott, and Barry Cornwall. Through- 


out his life, Haydon’s literary friendships | 
Were more numerous and, on the whole, more | 


congenial than his friendships with artists. 
It is true that cordial relations were likely 
to be broken off at intervals; but Haydon’s 
nature was such that he could remain on 
friendly terms with literary people more 
readily than with his rivals in painting. 

During 1813, while Haydon was progressing 
with his ‘Solomon,’ Hazlitt would frequently 
call at the painting-room to inspect the pic- 
ture, and, according to Haydon, he usually 
managed to find some new fault with it. 
Northcote came too, occasionally, and some- 
times Charles Lamb. Haydon has described 
these meetings, where ‘‘ Hazlitt’s croaking, 
Leigh Hunt’s wit and Lamb’s quaint incom- 
prehensibilities made up rare scenes.’’ Haz- 
litt and Haydon also shared the friendships 
of their physician, Dr. George Darling, of 
Russell Square, who tended Keats in his last 
illness in London. 


One of the occasions on which the two met 
was in 1814, a christening party at Hazlitt’s 
in honour of Hazlitt’s son, William, then 
three years old. Haydon, fortified by a large 
lunch—‘‘ as I knew all parties ’’—arrived 
at four, to discover that his host had neglected 
the formality of obtaining a parson. The 
ceremony languished and finally had to be 
called off, no clergyman being obtainable at 
that hour. Somewhat later in the evening: 


the company began to drop in—Charles Lamb | 
and his poor sister—all sorts of odd clever | 


people. Still no dinner. At last came in a 


maid who laid a cloth and put down knives | 
and forks in a heap. Then followed a dish of | 


potatoes, cold, waxy, and yellow. Then came a 
great bit of beef with a bone like a battering 
ram, toppling on all its corners. Neither 
Hazlitt nor Lamb seemed at all disturbed, but 
set to work helping each other; while the 


boy, half clean and obstinate, kept squalling | 


to put his fingers into the gravy. 
Eighteen-fifteen was, first of all, the year of 
Waterloo; and the two men found themselves, 
for the first time perhaps, entirely out of 
sympathy. Haydon’s description of Hazlitt’s 
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excesses of grief on hearing the news of the 
battle is probably exaggerated ; but it illus- 
trates the wide difference between the two 
men’s political ideas. 

During 1816, Hazlitt and Haydon were 
twice rn Agr in common artistic causes. In 
his article ‘On the Judgment of Connoisseurs 
being preferred to that of Professional Men— 
The Elgin Marbles, &c.,’ which appeared in 
| the Examiner for March 17, Haydon boldly 
| defended the Elgin Marbles, the national 
| acquisition of which was then on trial before 
a select committee of the House of Commons! 
In the Hxaminer for June 16 and 30, in a 
literary notice of the House of Commons 
Report, Hazlitt spoke with vigour on the same 
topic; although, characteristically, he made 
no other mention of Haydon and his part in 
the defence of the Marbles than to say that 
‘“Mr, H—yd—n ”’ once gave a wrong answer 
to a question regarding the Theseus. 

The Examiner for Nov. 3 contained the first 
instalment of Hazlitt’s spirited, though u- 
signed, attack on the notorious ‘ Catalogue 
Raisonné,’ a venomous and derisive critique 
of the exhibition of Old Masters by the 
British Gallery. Hazlitt described the ‘ Cata- 
logue’ as ‘‘a very dull, gross, impudent 
attack by one of [the Royal Academy’s] toad- 
eaters on human genius, on permanent repu- 
tation, and on liberal art.’’ Neither Hazlitt 
nor Haydon appears to have known the 
authorship of the ‘ Catalogue,’ but they 
agreed in abominating the work and its 
writer. Haydon, the guiding spirit back of 
‘Annals of the Fine Arts,’ supplied its 
editor, James Elmes, with materials for an 
earlier attack on the ‘ Catalogue’ which 
appeared in the second number and was 
quoted largely in the Examiner for Oct. 6. 

In the same year, Haydon made the 
acquaintance of William Bewick, a young art 
student, who had just come up to London with 
the hope of meeting the painter. Bewick, who 
became Haydon’s most earnest disciple, has 
left an interesting account of the Hazlitt- 
Haydon selationahi at this time, some of 
which deserves quotation here : 

Hazlitt was ever urging the painter into 
questions and debate about art, and when it 
did not seem agreeable (as it seldom was) for 
Haydon to acquiesce in this, he would start 
off upon his own views and opinions, and 
Haydon listened with great attention to his 
fresh and vigorous observations. 








| 1 Haydon also attacked Richard Payne 
| Knight, a wealthy connoisseur and patron, 
| who gave evidence against the Marbles before 
the committee. Hazlitt later made slighting 
reference to Knight in his ‘ Table talk. 
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Bewick also recorded the two men’s 


opinions of each other : — 


Wilkie lacked the cordiality and frankness of 
nature and of manner that characterized 
Haydon, and which seemed to satisfy the 
author and set him at his ease; and Hazlitt 
enjoyed the society and appreciated the hearti- 
ness of Haydon’s ingenuous nature. He would 
often say, “ Haydon is a fine, frank, as well 
as clever man, and albeit the best painter 
England has produced, I find him well read 
up in the literature of the day; never at a 
loss for subjects of conversation, whether of 
books, politics, or men and things. The only 
subject he seems to desire to eschew, with me 
at least, is the fine arts. . He talks well, 
too, upon most subjects that interest one, 
indeed better than any painter I have met. 

. One enjoys his hearty, joyous laugh; it 
sets one upon one’s legs, as it were, better 
than a glass of champagne, for one is delighted 
to meet such a cheering spirit in the saddening 
depression that broods over the heartless des- 
potism and hypocrisy of the world. His laugh 
rings in my ears like merry bells. When I do 
ask him to show me his picture, he does so 
without reserve, and with an open candour, 
courting my remarks. How finely he does some 
things! He has great power of expression, 
fine drawing, good, solid, and rich colour,—no 
difficulty in composition, and tells the story 
comprehensively. Posterity will do 
Haydon the justice moderns may deny him.” 

Thus Hazlitt would talk, as we sauntered 
homeward together in the evening from 
Haydon’s house, parting with an invitation to 
me to call upon him—which I did very soon 
after, and was gratified by his showing me some 
of his productions with the pencil. 


Bewick was then, of course, full of worship 
for his hero, Haydon, and Hazlitt may have 
suited his remarks to his auditor. But even 
after due allowances are made, it is apparent 
that Hazlitt was fond of Haydon’s company 
and conversation, and that he had a consider- 
able regard for his abilities as a painter. 

Haydon’s liking for Hazlitt was, at that 
time, equally warm. He said to Bewick, 


Keats says that a poet has nothing poetical 
about him; here is romance and poetry both 
in a living prose-writer! I do enjoy the 
conversation and sincerity of Hazlitt, perhaps 
more than any one else; he is natural,— 
unaffected,—expresses himself with a frank- 
hess, impetuosity, and passion, that arrest 
one’s attention and secure one’s confidence, he 
sympathises with one’s Art-notions too, and is 
on the whole the best conversationalist (except 
one) that I know. 


In 1817 (May 6) Hazlitt sat to Haydon for 
the study of his head which was to be in- 
cluded in Haydon’s gigantic picture ‘ Christ’s 
Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem,’ “ looking 
at Christ as an investigator.” ‘‘I never had 





the earliest and best known. 


so pleasant a sitter,’’ wrote Haydon in his 
journal. 
tion. 
art; that he appeared to think there would 
never be another Raphael.”’ 
tinued his pleading on behalf of English art 
when Hazlitt called again some months later 
(Nov. 3) and spent three hours in conversa- 
tion. 
ties of English genius sprang, Haydon felt, 
from his own failure as an artist. 


““He amused me beyond descrip- 
I told him I thought him not sound in 


Haydon con- 


Hazlitt’s scepticism as to the possibili- 


All his sneers and attacks at my views I take 


as nothing. My object is to manage such an 
intellect for the great purposes of art; and 
were he to write against me for six months, 
still would I be patient. 
fellow 
appetites. 
quered and yields. 
predict that he shall assist the good cause, 
instead of sneering at it. 
vile ‘ Catalogue Raisonné ’ is the first symptom. 


He is a sincere good 
with fierce passions and 
Appeal to him, he is always con- 
Before long I venture to 


at heart, 


His answer to the 


Haydon, it appears had very definite hopes 


of being able to influence Hazlitt’s ideas and 
writing. 


Even before that time, however, Haydon 


had become somewhat weary of Hazlitt’s 
erratic and caustic nature. 
had written a querulous letter to Words- 
worth, who had asked him for an explana- 
tion of Hazlitt’s attacks on his poetry. 
don explained Hazlitt’s dislike of Words- 
worth as being the result of injured vanity, 
for the poet had apparently paid no atten- 
tion to Hazlitt’s earlier praise. 
scarcely ever, and then not at my own house,”’ 
continued Haydon. 
painter found occasion to disparage Leigh 
Hunt, whose unorthodox political and reli- 
gious opinions were becoming irksome. He 
complained further 
ment of himself, for the critic had, he felt, 
rather pointedly omitted all mention of Hay- 
don in his article on the ‘ Fine Arts’ in the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ 
occasion, Haydon said, Hazlitt had abused 
his friendship by an 
Wilkie’s genius.” 


On Apr. 15 he 


Hay- 


**T see him 


In the same letter the 
about Hazlitt’s treat- 


And on one 


ae 


infamous attack on 


CLARKE OLNEY. 
Johnstown Center, University of Pittsburgh, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


(To be concluded). 


ANGLING IN NORTH AMERICA. 


(F all the fishing methods, hook-fishing or 


angling may truly be said to be one of 
In St. Matthew 


xvii. 27, there is a reference to hook-fishing, 
and Job xli. 1, 


takes us back to 1520 B.c. 
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(clxvii. 156 sq.). In China fishing with rod | lina Islands; in the Aleutian Islands; and 


and line is mentioned as early as the era 
following 1122 b.c.; hook-fishing was known 
in Assyria, Palestine, Egypt and, in fact, 
in the whole of the African continent, among 
the Finno-Ugrian peoples, the Swiss pile- 
dwellers, and others too numerous to men- 
tion. 

The forms of fish-hooks most commonly 
in use among the North American aborigines 
are the gorge-hook, consisting of a straight 
piece of bone or splinter sharpened at both 
ends and inserted lengthwise in the bait after 
being tied in the middle to the line; a spike 
set obliquely at the end of a pliant shaft; 
a plain unbarbed hook, ineleding the so- 
called ‘‘ round hook’’; the barbed hook; 
and the barbed hook with sinker and line. 

The materials used for the manufacture 
of fish-hooks were stone, wood, bone, shell, 
copper, bronze, and, in later times, iron. 
Other materials, such as volcanic glass or 
obsidian and gold were also used, but it 
is doubtful if such hooks were used for actu- 
ally catching fish; they probably served 
either as ornaments or fetishes. 

The antiquity of fish-hooks in North 
America is attested by both documentary and 
archaeological evidence. Teodat, Smith and 
Ogilby, all writing in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, mention the use of hooks by the dif- 
ferent Indian tribes. A century later Peter 
Kalm, Loskiel and Mackenzie mention the 
same thing. In the Ethnographical Museum 
in Copenhagen there is a_ fish-hook from 
Greenland made of blue-white chalcedony 
and dating back to very ancient times. 
Numerous shell hooks of a round shape with 
the barb on the outside of the hook have 
been found in Santa Barbara 


in the Burton Mound yielded a large number 
of one- and two-piece fish-hooks. In the 
Aleutian Islands Jochelson found bone fish- 
hook points which are undoubtedly barbed ; 
and from the same region Dall collected sev- 


eral problematical objects which he thought | 


were in ‘‘ some way connected with sewing 
work,’’ but which nevertheless seem to be 
fish-hook points. Several other bone fish- 
hooks with barbs have been collected either 
in the 
parts. 
From the available data on the distribu- 
tion of fish-hooks in North America, we see 
that there are archaeological evidences in 
the whole of the Eskimo area from Green- 
land to Alaska; in California, especially in 
Santa Barbara, San Miguel and Santa Cata- 


in Ohio, Wisconsin, Florida, Alabama, Ten. 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky 
Arkansas, New York (including Staten 
Island and Long Island), and Maine. Ethno- 


graphical proofs regarding the occurrence of 


| Skidegate, 


fish-hooks are present among all Eskimo 
groups, Hurons, Aleut, Delaware, Chumash 
Thompson, Kutchin, Nimpkish, Masset. 
Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, Peaco 
River Indians, Tahltan, Tlingit, Haida, 
Beaver Indians, Bella Bella, Makah, Sekani, 


| Déné, Hupa, Klallam, Klamath (Lutuami), 


Modoc, Luisefio, Mohave, Walapai, Miwok, 
Paiute, Kamia, Cherokee, Powhatan, Lenapé, 
Cheyenne, Shinnecock, Saulteaux, Meno- 
mini, Cayuga, Onondaga, Mohawk, Yuchi, 
and the Indians of Ohio, Kentucky, Vir- 


'ginia, Staten Island, Illinois and New Eng- 


and other | 
parts of California; and recent excavations | 


land. And finally, on linguistic evidence, 
we know that fish-hooks were and are in use 
among others among several Déné groups, 
such as the Carriers, Yellow Knives and 
Montagnais, as also among the Chimariko, 
Shasta, Achomawi, Tlingit, Menomini, 
Natick, Delaware, Abnaki, Osage, Alsea, 
Choctaw and Atakapa. 

The results obtained from an ethnographic 
study of fish-hooks in North America are: 

(1) Fish-hooks are so commonly used that 
they may be regarded as indigenous. 

(2) Barbs on hooks might have come to 
America from two different sources. Either 
they were made after the pattern of Euro- 
pean hooks; or they might have been intro- 
| duced from Asia over the Aleutian Islands 
into Alaska, where they would branch off 
in an easterly direction towards Greenland, 
and southwards towards California. 

(3) Gorge-hooks, which are found among 
the Copper Eskimo, Déné, Makah, Thomp- 
|son, Klamath, Modoc, Santa Barbara, 
| Miwok, Paiute (?), Yuchi, Cheyenne and 
the Indians of Maine, were in all probability 
an independent invention and not a cultural 
| diffusion. 

(4) Round hooks, especially those made of 
| Shell, are almost entirely confined to the 
| Pacific coast.1 


: ‘ Brren BonNeERUEA. 
University of Budapest. 





Eskimo area or in the northern | 1 The present paper is a summary of an 


| ethnographical study not yet published (B. 

Bonnerjea, ‘Fish-Hooks in North America 
and their Distribution. Based principally on 
| museum collections ’), where all references as 
well as figures of fish-hooks and maps are given. 
Any further information addressed to the 
author, care Thos. Cook & Son, Budapest, 
Hungary, will be gratefully received. 
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Two NONCE-WORDS: ‘“ANTI- | 
MATHEWISM ”’: ‘‘ SONG-NET.” -- 
Lately I have come across two words 
which are not, so far as I am aware, re- 
corded in dictionaries, and may be peculiar | 
to the authors who use them. In ‘ Con | 
Cregan’ Lever carries his Irish Gil Blas | 
through a series of adventures. These in- | 
clude entertainment at ‘‘the ordinary of | 
All Nations ’’ in chapt. xviii., and acquain- 
tance with 

a very luscious bowl of the liquid which bore 
the mysterious epithet of “ Thumbo-rig,” and 
which was a concoction of the genus punch, 
spiced, sugared, and iced to a degree that con- 
cealed its awful tendency to anti-Mathewism. 

The last word evidently stands for intoxi- 
cation. Theobald Mathew, 1790-1856, was 
well-known as an Irish apostle of abstinence 
from alcohol. 

Mary Kingsley, in her ‘ West African 
Studies,’ chapt. vi., which is a continua- | 
tio of her ‘Travels in West Africa,’ has | 
an interesting account of the wandering 
bards who supply songs at a price. They | 
carry about with them indications of their | 
repertory in the shape of ‘‘ song-nets ”’ : 

Each minstrel has a 
made net of fishing net sort. 
are tied all manner and sorts of things, 
python’s back-bones, tobacco pipes, bits of 
china, etc., etc., and to every one of these 
objects hangs a tale. You see your minstrel’s 
net, you select an object and say, “ How much 
that song?” 


The song connected with a human bone 
may be the most thrilling, and it is added 


song-net—a_ strongly 
On to this net 


that these Homers have the privilege of a | 


distinctive burial : 
These singers are not buried as other people 


are; they are put into trees when they are | 


dead—maybe because they are “all same for 
one” with those singers the birds. 


W. H. J. 


ADIES’ DRESS temp. GEORGE Il. — 
“ The will of Jenny, otherwise Jane Phil- 
lips, of the parish of St. James, West- 


minster, proved 3 Feb., 1756 (P.C.C. 47 | 


Glazier) by Sarah Nine, otherwise Nind, 
residuary legatee, is of interest on account 
of its references to dress materials of the 
past : 


_ Whereas I Jane Phillips being at this time 
in good health and perfect memory through 
the mercy of God do make this my last will 
and testament in manner following that is to 
say I bequeath to Miss Rebecca Price a light 
gray unwater’d tabby gown to Miss Arant 
Benson my tea chest and fan picture and an 
enamelled gold ring for Rebecca Effrit and so 


| statement is 





likewise bequeath to Catherine Tarrant my gray 
damask gown black Paduasoy petticoat and 
best of my linen and my wedding ring Capuchin 
and shade with a guinea to buy a ring and 
likewise I bequeath to Mary Tarrant a guinea 
to buy a ring and my brown neglige and after 
my burial in a decent manner expenses and just 
debts paid what there is remaining money 
goods chattels I bequeath to my niece Sarah 
Nine wife of William Nine Witness my hand 
and seal April 22nd in the year of Our Lord 


1755 Jane Phillips 
Frep. R. Gate. 


‘\HAUCER ALLUSIONS (See ante pp. 
/ 116, 205).—See the recently published 
‘Pre-Reformation Dartmouth’ for the 
newly-discovered record of an official visit to 
Dartmouth by Geoffrey Chaucer. This goes 


| to show that the Prologue of the Canter- 


bury Tales sticks to facts. The ship of the 


| shipman has, 1 believe, long been identified. 


Epwin S. CHALK. 


7,4 BLET TO THOMAS CROFTON 
OROKER.—The ‘D.N.B.’ states that 
this tablet is in Grimston Church, but the 
incorrect, as the following 
letter, in my collection, shows :— 


6 Strand 
10th Decr. 1855 
My Dear Aunt Coote, 

Lord Londesborough has now affixed in the 
little old church of Kirby Wharf in the con- 
fines of his Park at Grimston, Yorks. a monu- 
ment to my Father’s memory. It is placed 
exactly opposite to his Pew, and is very chaste 
and simple, having the following Inscription :— 


In memory of 
Thomas Crofton Croker Esq. 
the amiable and accomplished 

author of 
The fairy Legends of Ireland 
and other Works 
Literary and Antiquarian 
This tablet is erected by 
his friend 
Lord Londesborough 
1855 


The opposite sketch will give you an idea 
of its style. A branch of Palm is all its 
decoration. 

I send you some papers giving an account 
of the General Meeting of the P. & O.S.N. Co. by 
which you will be glad to see we are in a 
prosperous condition. 

With kind love, 
I am, 
My Dear Aunt Coote, 
Your affectionate Nephew, 
T. F. Ditton Croker. 


The correct spelling is Kirby Wharfe. 
J. ARpacu. 
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N BARLY AMERICAN PRINTING OF ; ‘ 
SHELLEY.—Interesting as evidence of Readers Queries. 
early interest in Shelley’s poetry in America, | - —e — 
is a reprinting of the ‘Stanzas written in| (HE CATALOGUE OF SHIPS IV 
Dejection, near Naples’ in the Mercury of | DRAYTON’S ‘ BATTAILE OF AGIN. 
Newport, R.I., Aug. 14, 1824. It is credited | COURT,’ 1627.—From what source or sources 
to the Examiner, and (whether this was a | did Drayton compile his Catalogue of Ships 
prepublication of the text of Mrs. Shelley’s | (Shakespeare Head edition, iii., pp. 18-20)? 
‘Posthumous Poems’ of 1824, or derived | Their numbers and names, when stated, are 
from that volume) it is decidedly early for | as follows, with the ports from which they 
real public interest in Shelley in the U.S., | came: 4 
although after the appearance of Galignani’s | Rochester: “‘ the Kings 7 Ships of War”: 
Paris edition of Coleridge, Keats and | Bonaventure, George, Expence, Sawy Royall, 
Shelley in 1829 this interest became com- | Antilop, Elephant, Defence. 
mon. | Lymehouse and Blackwall: ‘“ Twelve Mer 
T. O. Massorr. chants Ships, of mighty burthen all, New 
MEMORIAL TABLETS ON RAILWAY | Off the Stocks, that had been rig’d for Stoad 
BRIDGES.—The L.N.E. Railway have |: ~:. Li.e., “| Stowage = cargo]. 
placed tablets as follows: Bristow: ‘‘ Bight goodly Ships... 


Royal Border Bridge, Berwick. Eso: «the. Have. of Leo, “4 hin 


” 


Royal Border Bridge Ship well knowne, The yeare before, that 
Opened by Queen Victoria 1852. twice the Strayts had past, Two wealthy 
Engineer, Robert Stephenson. Spanish Merchants did her own, Who then but 
King Edward Bridge, Newcastle. lately had repair’d her wast For from her 
King Edward VII Bridge Deck a Pyrate she had blowne, After a long 
Opened by Fight, and him tooke at last. 
His Majesty King Edward Mounts Bay: Six ships. 
10th July 1906. Plymmouth: Blazing Starre, Dragon, 
Charles A. Harrison ‘‘ With other foure, especiall men of Warre, 
Engineer. That in the Bay of Portugall had fought.” 
High Levei Bridge, Newcastle. Dertmouth: “‘seav’n good Ships there 
High Level Bridge were, The Golden Cressant in their tops that 
Opened by beare.’’ 


Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
28th September 1849. 
Robert Stephenson 


Lyme: three Ships, ‘‘ of which the Samp- 
son scarse a month before, Had sprung a 


Thomas Elliott Harrison Planke, and her mayne Mast had spent.” 
Engineers. | Waymouth: five more. 
W. Hayure | Southampton and Portsmouth: twelve 
Croydon. | more. 


: ; | Newcastle: ‘‘ nine good Hoyes of necessary 
EASE OF A CHURCH SEAT.—In the | use; The Danish Pyrats, valiantly that 
Spennymoor Parish Magazine for Sep- | beet, Offring to sack them as they sayl’d for 
tember there is an interesting paragraph | Sluce.’’ 
concerning the lease of a seat in Abinger| Hull: ‘‘ Six Hulks... at Humbers mouth 
Church. Colonel Edmund Bray, of Netley | them meet, Which had the them oft accom- 
Park, Shere, has in his possession a deed | panied to Pruce.”’ 
dated Nov. 29, 1654, between the Rev. Stephen Yarmouth: ‘‘ Five more . . . That had 
Geree, Rector of Abinger, Henry Spooner | for Fishing beene prepared long.”’ 
and Abel Wargis, churchwardens of the one| Harwich and Sandwich: The Cowe, of 
part, and Thomas Hussey the elder, of Shere, | Harwich, never put to flight, For Hides, and 
Esq., and his son, Peter Hussey of Lincoln’s | Furres, late to Muscovia bound, Of the same 
Inn, Esq., on the other part, leasing a seat in | Port, another named the Spight, That im 
Abinger Parish Church on the south side, | her coming lately through the Sound, After 
adjoining the pulpit, for the period of one | a two-dayes-still-continued fight, Had made 
thousand years, at the rent of one pepper- | three Flemings runne themselves a ground; 
corn annually at the Feast of the Nativity | With three neat Flee-boats which with them 
of St. John the Baptist. doe take, Six Ships of Sandwich up the 
H. Askew. Fleet to make.”’ 
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In addition, there were nine ships fur- 
nished and equipped by some of the great 
barons. Also: 
From Holland, Zeeland, and from Flanders 
wonne 
By weekly pay, three score twelve Bottoms 
ame, 
From fifty upward to five hundred Tunne. 
Except for a sentence in Stow’s ‘ Annales’ 
(p. 556, ed. 1592) on which the last extract 
is based, and the “‘ nine ships ’’ provided by 
the barons (Speed, ‘ Historie,’ 1623, p. 640), 
the chronicles have none of these particulars. 
What is known of Henry V’s navy from re- 
cords (see Sir Harris Nicolas, ‘ History of 
Battle of Agincourt,’ p. 49, and ~~ 
y., Nicolas, ‘ History of Royal Navy,’ 
Clowes, ‘Royal Navy’) does not help; the 
names of some of his ships are known, but, 


with the exception of the George, they are}. . 





not Drayton’s names. Many of Drayton’s | 
names are, in fact, those of Elizabethan | 


ships. 
mm. EN. 


HE ORDER OF THE HOLY GHOST.— 
The Order of the Holy Spirit or Brothers 


of the Holy Ghost (Gasquet, ‘ Hist. of the | 


Engl. Coll., Rome,’ 25) was founded at Mont- 
pellier c. 1160 (ibid., 21; ‘ Dict. d’Hist. et 
de géogr. ecclés.,’ v., cols. 605-6); Peter 
Matheus was preceptor of the Pope’s hospital 
of San Spirito in Sassia, Rome, and master- 
general of the whole Order of the Holy 
Ghost in 1455 and 1458 (‘ Cal. Pap. Lett.,’ 
xi, 81-2, 376). Had they any hospitals in 
England (ibid., 82, 576; Dict. ut sup., v., 
col, 606) and, if so, where? They had the 
church of Writtle in Essex by gift of King 
John (Gasquet, op. cit., 23, note 2; ‘ Cal. 
Pap. Litt., xi., 29-30). 

me... 3. A: 


RATRES EGREGII.—Who were these 
friars (Bryce, ‘ Scottish Grey Friars,’ 
247, and note 2; 356, note 5) who were 
settled in Lanark, where they had a church 
in 1550 (ibid., 241)? They are not men- 
tioned in Baxter and Johnson, ‘ Med. Latin 

Word-list,’ 1934, pp. 147, 182. 

m..d. A; 


BARNARD FLOWER.—I do not find this 
_hame in the ‘D.N.B.’ He was the 
King’s glazier who glazed the windows of 
Henry VII’s chapel. He had something to 
do with the windows of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge: what? Also, there 
seems some (conjectural) connection with 
Fairford. Where could 1 find out more 


about him? Is his origin known? 
Aa EY 


vue REVISED VERSION OF THE 

BIBLE, — Can anyone give me details 
as to the alleged burning of the Revised 
Version of the Bible (for which it is said 
that special furnaces had to be constructed) 
owing to its failure to find purchasers? 

Lawrence PHILuips. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


Fabry FROM SCOTT’S ‘ WOOD- 
SOCK.’—1. In chapt. viii., speaking of 
the Commonwealth flag, Scott describes it as 
‘‘the cross of Saint George, in its colours 
of blue and red.’’ Is this a mistake for red 
on a white ground? 

2. In chapt. x. we read: ‘‘ They marched 
. keeping as close to each other as two 
cloves of the same orange.’’ I cannot find 
in Webster’s Dictionary any instance of this 


| use of ‘‘clove.’’ Does it mean “ fingers ’’? 


3. In chapt. xi. he writes of Desborough : 
‘“ who became his fine suit as the hog on the 
sign-post does his gilded armour.’’ What is 
the sign meant? 

4. In chapt. xviii. Joceline says: ‘‘ You 
taught him to know the Duke of Norfolk 
from Saunders Gardner.’” What is the 
meaning of this? 

5. “‘I can bide the bit and the buffet,’ 
said the honourable Master Kerneguy; ‘‘ a 
hungry tike ne’er minds a blaud with a 
rough bane”’ (chapt. rx.). I take ‘‘blaud’’ 
to mean “‘slap’’ and ‘‘ bane ’”’ to be ‘‘bone.”’ 
But what does ‘‘ bit and buffet’? mean, and 
what is the sense of the last sentence? 

6. In chapt. xx, Wildrake ‘says: “ All 
the world knows what Sir Henry Lee has 
done from Edgefield downwards, wherever a 
loyal sword was drawn.’ Is Edgehill 
meant ? 

7. In chapt. xxvi. Alice Lee says: ‘‘I do 
not think anything except ridicule can come 
of dialogues between Lindor and Jeanneton.”’ 
Who were they? Dr. Brewer says Lindor 
was “‘one of the conventional names given 
by the classical poets to a rustic swain. 
(‘ Dict. of Phrase,’ p. 670). Are they char- 
acters in any known work of fiction ? 

8. In chapt. xxviii. a duel is arranged 
for six o’clock in the morning, at which a 
number of people were present. How were 
they all supposed to wake up in time inde- 
pendently of one another? There appear to 
have been no clocks at Woodstock. 


LAWRENCE Purtutips. 
[2. The ‘0.8.D.’ gives as one of the meanings 
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of “clove”: the natural segment of a fruit, 
with first date 1634. 

5. “ Bit,” morsel of food. The ‘ Dictionary 
of the Older Scottish Tongue ’ quotes under this 
word Fergusson’s Prov. 47: “ He gives him the 
bit and the buffet with it.’ The ‘ Scottish 


National Dictionary ’ has “‘ Bit and the buffet, , 


food and blows. . . Sc. 1721 J. Kelly. Proverbs 
311: Take the Bit and the Buffet with it. Bear 
some ill Usage of them by whom you get 
Advantage.” Scott has it also in ‘The Bride 
of Lammermoor.’] 


HE REGIMENT OF WURTEMBURGH. 

—On 14 Aug., 1804, the following Gen- 

eral Order by the Government of Fort St. 
George, Madras, was published : 

The Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
is pleased to publish in General Orders, his 
approbation of the conduct of a Company of 
the Regiment of Wurtemburgh, commanded 


by Captain Gaup, from the date of its tem- | 


porary admission into the British Service in 
the year 1796 to the present period; when 
having ceased to be efficient in consequence of 
the great reduction of its numbers, his Lord- 
ship in Council is under the necessity of direct- 
ing, that it be discontinued to be borne on the 
strength of the Indian Army. 

What was this Company? and under what 
circumstances and conditions had it entered 
the service of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, in India? 

NEvx. 


MANFRE, 

any reader inform me where I can find 
any account of B. Manfre or de Manfre or 
Manfré, ‘‘ Water Spouter.’’ 


W. H. QuaRReE Lt. 


S!- ANDREWS IN JOHNSON’S DAY.— 
It will be remembered that Johnson’s 
description of St. Andrews is decidedly 
mournful. Among other things, he says: 
‘One of its streets is now lost.’”” What 
exactly does that mean, and where, in 
modern St. Andrews, is the site of it? 


U.S. &. 


ORTH RIDING PLACE-NAMES: PUR- 
GATORY ; THIEFHOLE.—These place- 
names occur in the North Riding parish of 
North Otterington in Allerton Wapentake. 
Thiefhole is the name of a plantation near 
the village of Thornton-le-Moor. It has been 
known by this name since before 1657, when 
the way over Purgatory by Thiefhole was 
undergoing repair. Purgatory is the name 
given to the south-east corner of the parish. 
A messuage and farm called Purgatory are 
mentioned among the property of the see of 
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| Durham in 1739, and there was a toll-bay 
there known as Purgatory Bar. 

I have a hazy recollection of having seen 
the name Purgatory elsewhere. Thiefhole 
however, I have not met with before. What 
explanation can be given of the origin of 
these names ? 


H. Askew, 


he RLIA ": ITS PRONUNCIATION. — 
| I am the pleased possessor of the new 

Lamb Letters in three vols, and one of 

thousands who are grateful to their editor, 
ae I am now in doubt how to pronounce 

wtla. 

As we all know Lamb wrote to Taylor 
(50, June 21) ‘“‘. . . poor Elia. Call him 
_Ellia. . .”’. This seems plain as a pikestaff, 
and Ellia I have always called him. 

But Mr. Lucas adduces Hoxe’s Cockney 
| rhyme of “‘ aspire’ as ‘‘ a proof that one at 
| least of Lamb’s friends pronounced Elia as 
| he did himself—as Elia.”” What authority 
| is there for the statement that Lamb himself 
| 80 pronounced it? 
|. Mr, Lucas goes on to say ‘‘ modern usage 
|has Elia rhyming to Celia, and the true 
| stress will probably never return.” But 
| what is the true stress? The references in 
| the new edition are:—Vol. ii., p. 302; Vol. 
| iii, p. 14. 








Witrrip §. Jackson. 


‘“WATER-SPOUTER.’’—Can | 


(ATILE, OF SHERIFF HUTTON.—I seek 

genealogical details of the ancestry and 
descendants of Robert, son of James Cattle, 
of Sheriff Hutton, Yorks, by Hannah, daugh- 
ter of ———? 

Robert Cattle was a jeweller. He was 
sheriff 1816-7 ; elected alderman 20 Dec. 1837; 
re-elected alderman 9 Nov. 1838; lord mayor 
1840-1. Died 14 Oct. 1842, aged seventy-six. 
He was buried at Sheriff Hutton, Oct. 19. 

Any information regarding him will be 
appreciated. 


Jamers SEToN-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
| 
| 


| HE REV. WILLIAM LAWRENCE 
BROWN, D.D.—This man, a son of the 
| Rev. William Brown, minister of the Eng- 
| lish Church at Utrecht, Holland, born in 
| that city 7 Jan. 1755, married 28 May 1786, 
his cousin, Anne Elizabeth Brown, and had 


issue five sons and four daughters. What 
were their names? Whom did the sons 
marry and what issue had they? Any im 


formation regarding them would be appre 
ciated. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
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Replies. | 
NERO AND POPPAEA SABINA. 
173). 


(clxiii. 


| JTNN SIGN: THE PORT’S HEAD (clxix. 


| ford’s 
| Suburbs,’ vol. iv. of ‘Old and New London,’ 
| Cassell and Co., 1891, p. 164, is this: 





207).—In chapt. xiii. of Edward Wal- 
‘Westminster and the Western 


Mr. Jacob Larwood is at the pains of re- 


DESIRES references for ‘a (? fact | minding us, in his very amusing and enter- 
or) legend, that Nero celebrated a costly | taining * History of Signboards,’ that in 


blic funeral and sepulture of a hair (or 
ress) from the head of his mistress, Pop- 
paea.”” He mentions that nothing was said 
of this in Tacitus, Dion Cassius, Plutarch, 
Josephus, Suetonius, or Pliny the elder, add- 
ing that the last-named writer gives evidence, 
xxxvii, 3, 12, 50, of Nero’s admiration of 
her hair. 

I would suggest that the source of the 
story to which S. refers is that father of lies 
the Spanish bishop Antonio Guevara, histori- 
ographer (save the mark!) to the Emperor 
Charles V. Guevara was the author of a 

rely fictitious life and letters of the 
mperor Marcus Aurelius, which, he pre 
tended, was based on a Greek manuscript. 
His ‘Marco Aurelio,’ in its later and en- 
larged form, entitled ‘ Marco Aurelio con el 
relox de principes,’ was translated into Eng- 
lish by Thomas North, who used a French 
version of the book. In its earlier form it 
was introduced to this country by the version 
of John Bourchier, Lord Berners. In the 
‘D.N.B.,’ under ‘ Thomas North,’ Guevara’s 
work is called ‘‘ a Spanish adaptation of the 
‘Meditations of Marcus Aurelius.’’’ The 
writer of this cannot have known both books. 
It would have been the most headstrong adap- 
tation on record. And yet at first some 
people seem to have been deceived by it, not 
the small minority, one hopes, who happened 
to know any Greek. It was 
quoted or referred to by English writers of 
the seventeenth century, Burton, Jeremy 
Taylor, James Howell, and others. 
story of the tutors 
from it. ° 

Now for the story of Nero and Poppaea. 
Guevara in his prologue tells of Nero’s pas- 


of Commodus comes 


sion for Poppaea, and says that he numbered | 
the hairs of her head and when one fell he | 


enclosed it in gold and consecrated it to Juno. 
Guevara apparently had in his mind the 
statement in Suetonius and Dion Cassius 
that Nero placed the hairs of his beard when 


It Was shaved, in a gold casket, and dedi- | 


cated them to Jupiter Capitolinus. North’s 

translation, taking the second part of Gue- 

vara title, was called ‘The Diall of 
rinces,’ 


Epwarp Bensty. 





frequently | 


| 


Sterne’s | 


| the seventeenth century, there was in this 
street (St. James’s] an inn known as ”‘ The 


Poet’s Head.’’ He adds, however, ‘‘ Who 
the poet was, it is impossible to say now; 
perhaps it was Dryden, since the trade’s 


tokens represent a head crowned with bays.’’ 
The ‘‘ poet,’’ as such, has not been a fav- 


ourite as the sign of an inn, though we 
fail to see why such should be the case if 
there be truth in the old saying of Horace, 
that ‘‘no poems will last or live that pro- 
ceed from the pens of water-drinkers.”’ 

‘“‘ Jacob Larwood ’’ was the pseudonym of 
the Dutch writer, J. van Schevichaven. See 
Mr. L. F. Powell in ‘N. and Q.,’ 12 S. 
vii., 441-443, and viii. 508, where the error 
of the bibliographers who treated a former 
pseudonym of van Schevichaven as a real 
name, is corrected. The crown of bays may 
have been merely a conventional sign to indi- 
cate a poet. Portraits, eg., of Middleton 
and Sylvester are thus adorned. 


Epwarp BEeEnsty. 
ARBY FAMILY (clxix. 206).—Ist Lieu- 


tenant Charles Anne William Darby, 

The Royal Regiment of Artillery, who died 
on 4 Oct., 1815, is buried in the yard of 
St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury. The in- 
scription on the stone over his grave gives 
his name as ‘“‘ CHartes A. W. Darsy.’’ 

This certainly confirms the names as given 
on the memorial tablet in St. Paul’s Church, 
Bath, and is proof that the initial “‘ R."’ 
in Army Lists and in other military re- 
cords is incorrect. 

It has taken a hundred and twenty years 
to discover the mistake. 


J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colone). 


_ PeeEL BETWEEN DUKE OF BUCK- 


| BURY, 1668 (clxix. 207).—An 


INGHAM AND EARL OF SHREWS- 
interesting 
model of this encounter is at the Ranelagh 
Club, S.W., the mansion occupied being for- 
merly known as Barn Elms. I believe that 
the manager of the club, Sir George Hast- 
ings, could, with his usual courtesy, supply 


| further particulars of the duel. 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 
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HB DAUGHTERS OF THOMAS | sons (‘ Letters of Card. Allen,’ ed. Knox, 
PERCY, SEVENTH EARL OF! R 53, note 4) and died in a convent near 


NORTHUMBERLAND (clxix. 165, 231).— | Namur on 9 Sepf., 1591. Was Elizabeth : 
His now untraceable grave in the former | @Mest daughter as stated by De Fonblangue ; 


church (‘Lives of the Engl. Martyrs,’ 1st | (quoted in ‘ Lives,’ wt sup., ii. 182)? Lucy 
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Ser., ed. Camm, ii. 181) of St. Crux, York 

(Harl. Soc. xvi., 244 note) was opened in 
1578 by John Forster or Foster of Earswick, 
near York, who buried in it privately his 
wife Anne or Agnes, born Lascelles, who had 
died a prisoner for recusancy in Ousebridge 
jail (‘Chron. of St. Monica’s at Louvain, 
1548-1625,’ ed. Hamilton, 168, 170-1; Foster, 
‘ Visit. of Yorks,’ 618). Bl. Thomas Percy, 
the martyred Earl, commemorated (‘ Pro- 
prium Miss. Dicec. Angl.,’ Ratisbone, 1902, 
p. 37*; ‘ Roman Breviary’ transl. by Marq. 
of Bute, new ed., 1908, iv., pp. xxxi. 889-92) 
in the dioceses of Hexham and Newcastle, 
Leeds and Middlesbrough on 26 Aug. (‘Catho- 
lic Almanack, 1932,’ p. 36) had a daughter 


Mary, bapt. at Leconfield on 22 Aug., 1560 | 


(Harl. Soc., loc. cit.) and a son Thomas who 
died young (Nicolson and Burn, ‘ Hist. of 
Westmld. and Cumb.,’ ii. 33) in 1560 (Gillow, 
‘Bibl. Dict. Engl. Cath.,’ v. (1902), 267) 
and was buried at Leconfield (Clay, ‘ Extinct 
Peer. N. Cos. of Engl.,’ 165) on 18 Aug. 
Though De Fonblanque and Brennan are 
‘* both somewhat adulatory and needing criti- 
cal revision ’’ (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ llth ed., xxi. 
135) the above shows that Sir Henry Percy 
(if correctly quoted by Sharpe) and ‘tenon 
may be right; the confusing custom of call- 
ing children of a family by the same name 
still survived in the sixteenth century 
(Waters, ‘Par. Reg. in Engl.,’ 43; Cox, 
‘Par. Reg. in Engl.,’ 252-3; Burn, ‘ Hist. 
of Par. Reg.,’ 2nd ed., 74, 196) and the Pro- 
tector Somerset had three sons named 
Edward, all living at the same time (Waters, 
loc. cit.) and brothers-in-law of Lady ‘‘Joan”’ 
Percy, according to Burke (‘ Peerage,’ sub. 
Somerset). A MS. quoted in the Catholic 
Magazine of August, 1838, gives 11 June, 
1570, as the date of the birth of (the second) 
Mary, apparently at Old Aberdeen (‘ Lives,’ 
ut sup., ii., 182, note 2), and she was taken 
abroad and educated there in the various 
towns where her mother lived (Guilday, ‘Engl. 
Cath. Refugees,’ 257); the latter lived suc- 
cessively at Bruges, Malines and Brussels 
{Lechat, ‘ Les réfugiés angl. dans les Pays- 
Bas,’ 49, 44), also at Louvain (Guilday, 
loc. cit.) and Liége (loc. cit.; Lechat, op. 
cit., 51, 116, 125), having been attainted by 
Act of Parliament in 1571 (De Fonblanque, 
‘ Annals,’ ii. 579). The Countess ended by 
losing her reason according to Father Per- 


| is described on her monument in St. Mary’s, 
Walthamstow, as second daughter (Ches, 
| Sheaf, 3S. xiv. 62) and as her parents were 
| married in 1558 (‘ Lives,’ ut sup., ii., 118) 
it seems unlikely that they had four children 
born before ———. 1560. Burke, omit- 
ting the first Mary, gives the order of the 
other daughters as Elizabeth, Lucy, Jane and 
Mary (‘ Peerage,’ sub ‘ Northumberland’). 
| Possibly the registers of Leconfield, or those 
|of Petworth, where the Earl lived much 
| (‘ Lives,’ ut sup., 11. 124) would help. 

| Lady Elizabeth Percy, wife of Richard 
| Woodroffe of Woolley, gent., was convicted of 
| recusancy in Yorkshire on 30 July, 158 
| (Cath. Rec. Soc., xviii., 79-80, 71; miscalled 
Anne, 92, 106) and probably already married 
by 1584-5 (Foster, op. cit., 381) ; on her repre- 
sentation see Burke (loc. cit.) and for a false 
claim see Herald and Gen., iii. 269-71, 464-5. 

According to a secular priest hostile to the 
Jesuits (Jessopp, ‘One Generation of a Nor- 
folk House,’ 3rd ed., 26) Father John 
Gerard, 8.J., prevailed upon Lady Mary 
Percy to give her marriage portion to him 
and the Society and become a nun at Brus- 
sels (ibid., 247); Gerard was in England 
from 1588 to 1606 (Gillow, op. cit., ii. (1888), 
427-8). However this may be, Lady Mary 
|entered the English Benedictine convent of 
| Brussels on 11 July, 1598, was clothed as a 
novice on 21 Nov., 1599, and professed as a 
nun exactly one year later at the age of 
thirty-one (Cath. Rec. Soc., xiv., 175-6), or 
|in her thirty-first year if the received date 
| of her birth given above is correct; she suc- 
' ceeded as the second abbess (Guilday, op. cit., 
| 265; Gillow, op. cit., v. 264) in 1616 (loc. 
| cit.; Cath. Rec. Soc., xiv. 175) and died in 
| 1642 (ibid., 176; Gillow, loc. cit.). Her 
| marble effigy in a slight relief, on a grey 
stone, with an escutcheon bearing the Percy 
arms impaled with those of the convent, was 
afterwards removed to the cloister of their 
new home at East Bergholt (ibid., 265), Suf- 
folk. 

Of Lady Lucy’s eight children speci- 
fied on her monument (Ches. Sheaf, loc. cit.), 
Petronella Stanley (loc. cit. ; Rec. Soc. Lancs. 
and Ches., xxvi., 363; ‘ V.C.H. Lancs.,’ iv., 
128, note 56) was living unmarried on 8 Mar., 
1633/4 (Rec. Soc., ut sup., 361) and Venetia 
Digby (‘ D.N.B.’), who was born on 19 Dee., 
1600, a few months before Lucy’s death (Gil- 
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low, op. cit., ii. 72), was buried in a London tish Grey Friars,’ i. 136). At Aberdeen were 


church (Fisher, ‘Cat. of Tombs 1666,’ ed. 
Morgan, 30). Lucy’s only son, Thomas Stan- 
ley, who died in infancy, was buried in the 
church of Winwick (Ches. Sheaf, loc. cit.), 


where, despite a gap in the registers from | 


1595 or 1598 to 1603 (Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc., 
xxxv., Report at end, p. 22, note 58; ‘V.C.H. 
Lancs.,’ iv. 125) the baptisms of some of her 
children might be found. Her husband, Sir 
Edward Stanley, of Tong Castle, near Shif- 
nal, Winwick and EKynsham, 


Thomas Stanley of Winwick, Co. Lanc., 
Qnd son of Edward, Earl of Derby (Chet. 
Soc., Ixxxviii., 282; Ixxxi. 78; Ches, Sheaf, 


loc. cit.) and was aged thirty-five and more | 


on 2 Oct., 1600 (Earwaker, ‘ East Ches.,’ ii. 


62); John Weever’s poetical work, ‘ Faunus | 


and Melliflora,’ 1600, of which only one copy 
is recorded (‘ Short-Title Cat.,’ no. 25225), 
was dedicated to him (Quaritch’s ‘ Cat. No. 
384, item 786; Times Lit. Suppl., 12 June, 
1924, p. 376, col. i.). His father was im- 
prisoned for the Ridolfi conspiracy in 1571 


(Cal, S.P. Rome 1558-71,’ pp. 347, 454, | 
464) and young Stanley was being educated | 


at Tong by a recusant schoolmaster in Nov- 
ember, 1577 (Cath. Rec. Soc., xxii., 94); he 
was an Elizabethan temporizer (Gibson, 


‘Lydiate Hall,’ 244) and alive in 1626 (Ree. | 


Soc. ut sup., 357, 363; ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iv. 
128), but his wife, Lady Lucy, was a recusant 

(Gibson, op. cit., 247), convicted in, Lan- 
cashire on 2 Apr., 1593 (Cath. Rec. Soc., 
xviii, 175, 173). 

Lord Henry Seymour’s 
shows that he cannot have been the 
son of a mere earl; according to Burke 
he was brother of the 1st Earl of Hertford 


style in itself 


and son of the Duke of Somerset; married | 
Lady Jane Percy, and died without issue | 


(‘ Peerage,’ sub Somerset and Northumber- 
land). Some confirmation seems desirable, 
as he was rather old for her and the Pro- 
tector’s son would presumably be a Protest- 


ant. H. I. A. 


ED FRIARS ' (clxix. 152, 227). — I 
should be glad of references to them 
under this name from the ‘ Oxford Dict.’ or 
contemporary sources. They were the Trinity 
Friars, a religious order who were really 
canons according to ‘ Ency. Brit.’ (11th ed., 
i, 212; cf. also xxix, 657). The house of 


the Red Friars at Dunbar was founded in | 
(‘ Complete | 
Peerage,’ new ed., iv, 505). The Red Friars | 


1218 by Patrick de Dunbar 
had burghal rents at Dundee (Bryce, ‘ Scot- 


K.B., was | 
younger son but sole surviving heir of Sir | 


Trinity Friars (ibid., 319 note 3; ii. 337, 
| 341, 343, 346, 348, 357, 361). For the Trini- 
| tarian dress which was white with a red and 
| blue cross on the breast of the habit and left 
side of the cloak as given to them by Inno- 
| cent III (Gasquet, ‘ Engl. Mon. Life,’ 245, 
| 248), see Helyot, ‘Hist. des ordres re- 
ligieux,’ where the plates are coloured in the 


| 1792 edition (‘ Ency. Brit.’ xiii, 256), or 
|G. Guicci, ‘Iconagr. stor. degli ordini 
relig.’ 5 vols., 1836-47 (Heydenreich, 


‘ Hdbch. d. prakt. Geneal. [2 e. Auffl.], 1913, 
| i, 110); in the London Library are Lonicer, 
‘Stande u. Orden . Rém. Cathol. 
Kirche,’ 1585 (perhaps described by Todd, 
‘Hist. of the Coll. of Bonhommes at Ash- 
ridge,’ 2, as ‘‘a very curious work’’) and 
Cibrario, ‘ Descr. stor. d. ord. relig.’ 3a. ed., 
2 vols., 1846-7. In France the Trinitarians 
were commonly called ‘‘ Mathurins’’ (Mas 
Latrie, ‘ Trésor de chronol.’ col. 1335) or, 
from their usual mounts “‘ |’ordre des Anes ”’ 
| (‘ Larousse du xx® siécle,’ vi, 808, col. 3). 
A fuller title is ‘“‘communitas fratrum 
ordinis sancte (or sanctissimae) trinitatis et 
(or de redemptione) captivorum (qui sunt 
incarcerati pro fide Jesu Christi a paganis)”’ 
for which see Molinier, ‘ Obituaires franc.’ 
P. 237, no. 416; Proc. Soc. Ant. 2 8. xi, 97; 
ale, ‘Index Brit. Script.’ ed. Poole, 183; 
Weever, ‘ Anc. Fun. Mon.’ 1631, pp. 142, 
157, and the translations in Trans. Hist. 
Soc. Lancs. and Ches, xlix, 212 (Scarisbrick 


deed no. 170); Stein, ‘ Bibliog. gén. des 
cartul. fran¢.’ nos. 149, 4504; ‘ Dict. d’hist. 
et de géogr. ecclés.’ v., col. 604; ‘ V.C.H. 


Yorks.’ iii, 297, from which they are some- 
times called Redemptionists (‘ Ency. Brit.’ 
x, 239), though of course not Redemptorists 
(ibid. xxix, 657). A good book is Paul Des- 
landres, ‘ L’Ordre frang. des Trinitaires pour 
le rachat des captifs’ (2 vols., Paris, 1903), 
though like so many foreign writers, 
especially from Latin countries, he is weak 
about the British Isles. 
Bw. I. A: 


The Trinitarians, or Redemptionists, a re- 
ligious Order founded at Rome, 1198, ‘“‘ to 
redeem Christian captives from the infidels,”’ 
followed a modification of the Augustinian 
rule, and were called Red or Crutched 
Friars, because they wore a red cross on the 
right breast of their white serge habit. 


| They claimed to have redeemed over 30,000 
Christians from captivity. 
At the Reformation England had eleven 
houses, Scotland five and Ireland one. 
C. Tynpatt Wotcko. 
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what | 


LIES (clxix. 206).—It is impossible that | have often seen written in the Court Books 


a John Cropper, born before 1692, could him- 
self have carried to America a box bearing 
a coat-of-arms printed (? engraved) by 
Yates and Hess, of Lord Street, Liverpool, 
England. This firm, well-known engravers 
of bookplates, was at work at 13, Lord Street, 
Liverpool, in 1829 and later, and possibly a 
little earlier. They engraved many book- 
plates for Liverpool men of the nineteenth 
century. These facts and the unusual addi- 
tion to the address of ‘‘ England,’’ suggest 
that the box was sent out to the United 
States by some Cropper in Liverpool to rela- 
tions in the first half of the last century. 
The Croppers were then well-known ship- 
owners and merchants, trading with America. 
Of James Cropper (1773-1840), a philanthro- 
pist and the founder of the firm of Cropper, 
Benson and Co., of Liverpool, there is an 
account in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ The fam- 
ily came from Bickerstaffe in Lancashire and, 
by marriages with 
associated with Westmorland. There is a 
pedigree in Foster, ‘ Lancashire Pedigrees,’ 
and in 1864, ‘ Memorials of the Family of 
Cropper’ was issued by N. Waterhouse. 
Perhaps twenty years ago, a book of family 
reminiscences called, J think, ‘ Dingle Bank,’ 
(the Liverpool residence) appeared. I think 
they were of the Society of Friends. It 
seems unlikely that this family had the right 
to bear arms until commercial success estab- 
lished their position. Henry, second son 
(1617-58) of Sir Edward Stanley of Bicker- 
staffe, Bt., married Mary, daughter of Ham- 
let Cropper of Bickerstaffe, yeoman. 


R. S. B. 


““T\USSINERS”’ (clxix. 207).—‘‘ Dozeners,”’ 

from duodena, douzaine, was the name 
sometimes given to the groups of persons asso- 
ciated in common suretyship under the 
frankpledge system, i.e., the tithings. Ten 
was the usual number but this varied. The 
head of each group was the capital pledge 
or tithingman. He represented his group, 
which sometimes included a whole township, 
and in course of time his responsibility for 
the behaviour of the group turned him into 
a type of village constable. I do not know 
that he was called the ‘‘ dozener,’’ but this 
seems likely. 


It is also possible that in some references 
““dozeners ’’ may mean the jury of twelve 
persons. 

R. S. B. 


| 
| 
| 





of Lyme Regis as ‘‘ Deceners,”’ ‘“‘ Decymers,” 

‘* Decyners,’’ or ‘‘ Desiners,’’ and meaning 

members of a decena, or tithing? 4 
C. Wanktyy. 

ASTCHURCH: COMYNS: NORWooD 

(clxix. 206).—The Eastchurch family, 


no doubt, took their name from the place 


Eastchurch in Crediton, Devon. Persons ¢9 
called have been found in Chudleigh, 
Bishopsteignton, and other parts of the 
county. 

Comyns: Mr. W. D. Cleland, in his Short 
History and Guide to Bishopsteignton 
| (London: F. E. Dale and Son, London, 


E.C.4 (1934)), places the Comyns family in 
Bishopsteignton from about 1549. No at- 
tempt seems to have been made to establish 


| connection with Comyn of the Battle Abbey 


the Wakefields, became | 





Roll, with the well-known Scottish family 
or with Chilcott alias Comyn of Tiverton. 
M. 

EASUREMENT OF THOUGHT (elxix. 

153).—A good instance of the rapidity 
of thought under the stimulus of danger is 
provided by the well-known experience of 
those in danger of drowning, when the whole 
of one’s past life passes before one in a few 
moments—as I myself can testify. Dr. Lid- 
don in his ‘ Advent in St. Paul’s’ (1891), 
p. 374, recounts such an experience: 

It once happened to me to assist at the 
recovery of a man who nearly forfeited his life 
while bathing. He had sunk the last time, and 
there was difficulty in getting hiim to land; and 
when he was landed still greater difficulty in 
restoring him. Happily, there was skilled 
assistance at hand. And so, presently, my 
friend recovered, not without much distress, 
first one and then another of the sensations and 
faculties of his bodily life. In describing the 
experience of what must have been the whole 
conscious side of the act of drowning, he said 
that the time had seemed to him of very great 
duration, he had lost his standard of the worth 
of time. He lived his whole past life over 
again; he had not epitomised it, he had repeated 
it, as it seemed to him in detail, and with the 
gravest deliberation. He had great difficulty 
in understanding that he had only been in the 
water for a few minutes, 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
“ (YHAMBER-HOUSE ” (clxvii. 117).-I 
am now able to answer my own query. 
Mr. R. W. Chapman, in his notes to J. E. 
Austen-Leigh’s Memoir of Jane Austen 
(1926), p. 225, says: : 

Chamber horse. A mechanical contrivance 
for taking exercise indoors. The MS. seems to 
have house (and it is so printed in the Oxford 
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iti 25); but there can hardly be a 
ee st 7 x. intended horse. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 

UBRIES FROM O. HENRY’S ‘THE 
Q PENDULUM ° (clxix. 172, 211).—The 
Yalu River was a scene of a Russian defeat 
in the war with Japan, a contemporary allu- 
sion of O. Henry’s—the point is, I think, 
only that the Zanowitsky children were of 
Russian origin, and driven out of where they 
were unwanted. ; 

Oscar Hammerstein was the great New 
York impresario; he tried opera and vaude- 
ville as well as the legitimate stage. 

In pool, balls are knocked in a numbered 
order into the pockets—the boys were prac- 
tising, not paying attention to the order. 

The “ rat’? was a mat of false hair (or 
one’s own combings) used to produce a Pom- 
padour effect above a lady’s forehead—see any 
of Howard Chandler Christy’s drawings of 
the period. 

I’m not sure about the Thursday name— 
was the lady merely having a ‘“‘day at 
home’”’; or did she receive a friend or lover 
on Thursday, who knew her by a different 
name from that used other days? I suspect 
the latter is meant, but frankly do not 
know if some other joke is concealed here. 

T. O. Masport. 


OHN BROADWOOD, PIANOFORTE- 
MANUFACTURER (clxix. 207).—John 
Broadwood was the eldest son of James Broad- 
wood by his wife, Margaret Perves, or 
Purves, and grandson of John Broadwood of 
Oldhamstock, in East Lothian. He was bap- 
tized at Cockburnspath, 15 Oct., 1732. He 
became associated with Burkhart Tschudi, of 
Glarus, in Switzerland, who by energy, talent 
and invention as a musical instrument- 
maker, had rendered himself famous at the 
court in London. 

Broadwood acquired wealth. He married 
his partner’s daughier and heiress, Barbara 
Tschudi, 12 Jan., 1769, and had by her (who 
died 8 July, 1776) a son, James Tschudi 
Broadwood, of Lyne, Sussex. 

John Broadwood resided at Reeves Hall, 
Essex, and died 17 July, 1812. I understand 
he married, secondly, Mary, daughter of 
James Kitson, of Doncaster, by whom he 
had two sons, Thomas and Henry. 


aq, JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.8.A. (SCOT.). 
Woodlea,” Dumfries, 


John Broadwood was born at Cockburns- 
path, Dunbar, N.B., in 1732. He came of 





/an old family of Northumbrian yeomen, who 
| in the sixteenth century poner land near 
Hexham, but in the eighteenth century 
'moved into Scotland. Broadwood’s grand- 
father, who in 1679 married one Katherine 
Boan, was John Broadwood, of Oldhamstock, 
| Kast Lothian; his youngest son, James, mar- 
ried Margaret Perves, and their eldest son 
was the celebrated pianoforte-maker. 

By trade a joiner, or cabinet-maker, John 
Broadwood is said to have walked from Scot- 
| land to London to seek his fortune, and found 
employment there in 1761 as a harpsichord- 
maker with Burkhard Tschudi, a Swiss, 
whose daughter Barbara he married in 1769. 
In the following year Broadwood entered into 
partnership with Tschudi, an arrangement 
which lasted until the death of the senior 
partner in 1773. John Broadwood then be- 
came associated with his wife’s brother, but 
in 1783 the business was in the sole hands 
of Broadwood and remained so until 1795, 
when his eldest son, James Tschudi Broad- 
wood, was taken into partnership and the 
firm became John Broadwood and Son, and 
ultimately, by taking in another son, 
Thomas, in 1807, became John Broadwood 
and Sons, 

John Broadwood was an amiable and cul- 
tured man and his society was sought after 
by many of the influential personages of the 
day. e was a clear-headed man of business. 
and very independent and energetic. He 
died in 1812 and was buried in the burial- 
ground of the Methodist chapel in Totten- 
ham Court Road. The firm of John Broad- 
wood and Sons, Ltd., is the oldest firm of 
keyboard instrument-makers in existence. 


_ PETER GRIFFITHS. 
Birmingham. 


{‘IRCULATION OF XVIII-CENTURY 

NEWSPAPERS (clxix. 205).—Figures 
for London are quoted in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ 14th ed., and, for The Times, 
in the ‘ History of The Times,’ 1935. 

The sale of newspapers in the provinces 
must have been small, for Hone in his ‘ Year 
Book’ records how Joseph Harrop, a Man- 
chester publisher, gave away copies of ‘ A 
new History of England ’ with his newspaper, 
in order to increase its circulation. Cam- 
bridge printers are also mentioned, who 
issued Clarendon’s ‘ Rebellion ’ in sheets with 
a weekly newspaper, 

Many people read the news at their coffee- 
house. According to Goldsmith, the “‘ Eng- 
lishman,” after reading his daily news- 
sheet, went there “in order to ruminate 
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upon what he has read and increase his 
collection.’’ 
F, A. Tupss. 


FARLY OCCURRENCE OF THE NAME 
4 BACON (clxix. 173, 209; s.v. ‘ Clay- 
linne (rectius Clay-lane), Derbyshire’). — 
Bacon as personal name. It may be of in- 
terest to note that this name was in use 
very early in Lincolnshire; in 1086 it was 
recorded that Baco (Bacon) had held a caru- 
cate of land assessed to danegelt, Ulwin 
another, and that these had passed to Wal- 
cherin, the Archbishop of York’s man 
(Lincs. D.B. and Lindsey Survey. Lincs. 
Record. Soc., vol. xix., Land, 2/34). In 
the earliest Assize Roll of the county, 
1202-9, Richard Bacon or Bacun appears 
eight times us a pledge, once as paying a 


fine; Roger Bacun, or Bacon, and Chris- | rs: 
| occurs in the ‘ Cookery Book’ published in 


tina, his wife, gave 20s. as parties to an 
agreement; Benedict Bacon of Wyberton, is 
mentioned twice. (Lincs. Record. Soc., vol. 
xxii.). These records point to the name 
having been of Anglo-Saxon or Danish ori- 
gin, and in use among the people. Then 
later it passed to those associated with mili- 
tary lands, for Testa de Nevill tells of a 
Henry de Bacon in Berks, of 
Mabel, Richard, Robert Bacon, in Berks and 
Oxon. In ‘The History of the Exchequer ’ 
Madox mentions Alexander Bacon, custos of 
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HE LARGEST VILLAGE GR 

T (clxix. 138, 178, 208).—Is not in re 
for we have none. A piece of land 
in the heart of the village, now g- 
closed, was called the Common but never 
the Green. There is one at Ashbrittle on 
the borders of Devon. Can we say that here 
is a sign of the weakness of the Saxon con- 
quest in the West? Are there greens jn 
Wales, Scotland or Ireiand ? 


Epwin S. Cuanx. 


UERIES ON MRS. BEETON’S WORKS 

(clxix. 205).—Hoyt’s ‘ New Cyclopedia 
gives this as: “To 
make a ragout, first catch your hare,” which 
is the English version of the French “ Pour 


faire un civet, prenez un liavre,” which is 


Alexander, | 


three wapentakes in Yorks, in 1234-5; and | 


Edmund Bacoun, custos of the Honor of 
Wallingford, Berks, 1318-9. In 1323 Eliza- 
beth la Ware, wife of Sir Edmund Bacon, 
died at Wakerley, Northants. (Early Linc. 
Wills, Gibbons, p. 4). 

ALFRED WELBY. 


PELLING-BOOKS (clxix. 117). — Both 
Butler’s and Mavor’s spelling-books were 
often bound with tin edges—possibly a sign 
of descent from the horn-book. 
Without Tears’ is in my judgment one of 
the neglected classics of England. I have 


books: this is on a plane by itself. It is 
at once deeply scientific in arrangement, 
thorough in design, truly pious and still in 
date. The real genius of the authoress 
worked in close manacles, and yet produced 
a graded gallery of classical prose for chil- 
dren of all ages and of any age. I have 
heard that she was the authoress of ‘ The 
Peep of Day,’ ‘Line upon Line,’ etc., and 
lived in the East End of London. Further 
information would be valued. 


Epwin S. CHALK. 


‘Reading | 


attributed wrongly to Mrs. Glasse. It 
1747, and said to have been written by Dr. 
Hill. See ‘N. and Q.,’ Sept. 10, 1859, 2 §. 
viii, 206, and La Varenne’s ‘ Le Cuisinier 
Frangais,’ first ed., 1651, p. 40. It was 
quoted by Metternich from the Marchioness 
of Londonderry,’ ‘ Narrative of a Visit to 
the Courts of Vienna’ (1844). 

It may be as well to remember that there 
was no such person as ‘‘ Mrs. Glasse.’’ This 
was the pen-name of Dr. John Hill (1716- 
1775), the author of ‘The Cookery Book.’ 
What he wrote was: ‘‘ Take your hare when 
it is cased and make a pudding .. . ete,” 
““Case’’ here means to take off the skin. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


OURCE OF PHRASE WANTED (elxix 192)— 
The passage in Dickens for which Mr. 
Atrrep H. Hott asks is in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby, 
chapter xxiii, where the members of the 
Crummles theatrical company are described. 
“There was Mrs. Lenville, in a very limp 
bonnet and veil, decidedly in that way in which 
she would wish to be if she truly loved Mr. 
Lenville.” I have a dim impression that I have 


a } | seen a similar phrase elsewhere in Dickens. 
had cause critically to examine scores of such | 


_ 


Epwarp Bensty. 


Dickens uses the phrase in the form “ Ladies 
who truly love their lords desire to be.” See 
Forster’s ‘ Life,’ chapter vi, of Book the Third, 
yp. 116-7, in the Household Edition (Chapman 
and Hall), where it is cited from a letter of his 
to Forster, written on the “boat” for St. 
Louis under date April 16, 1842. Forster 
observes that the story also occurs in_ the 
‘Notes.’ Not having a copy of that hook at 
hand in this intellectual wilderness, I regret 


| not to be able to give the reference. 





A : A. H. Cooper-Pricnars. 
Valencia, Spain. 
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The Library. 


The Play of Antichrist from the Chester 
Cycle. ited by W. W. Greg. (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 10s. net). 


JS the Hengwrt-Peniarth collection in the 
National Library of Wales at Aberyst- 
wyth is the earliest known manuscript be- 
longing to the Chester cycle of mystery 
plays—that of a single pageant of the cycle, 
‘The Coming of Antichrist.’ It is found 
also in its p A in each of the five extant 
manuscripts of the cycle. Dr. Greg prints it 
here parallel with the text in that earliest 
known cyclic manuscript which was once at 
Chatsworth and is now in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, California. Two classes 
of footnotes record respectively peculiarities 
or difficulties in the text requiring comment 
and all such variant readings as can rea- 
sonably claim consideration. There are 
some fifteen pages of notes and an index 
to the words discussed in these. The notes, 
as well as the lengthy and elaborate intro- 
duction, are devoted to the object of eluci- 
dating the relationship of the several manu- 
scripts of the cycle. 
were written between 1591 and 1607. The 
separate Peniarth manuscript is about a 
century older. After a _ thorough-going 
analysis of variants, which omits nothing 
that could be to his purpose as basis for 
establishing inter-relationships, Dr. Greg, 
assuming that the manuscripts are collateral 
~the Peniarth manuscript being a possible 
exception—proceeds to discussion of the vari- 
actional groups into which they fall, and 
then to the detection of genetic groups among 
them, this being the main study of the vol- 
ume and its main contribution to the tex- 
tual history of the mystery plays. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter is that the 
Peniarth manuscript is not the ancestor of 
the cyclic manuscripts, which are anti- 
quarian transcripts made some years after 
the last performance of the mystery play. 
Nor is any one of the five to be considered 
parent to any one of the rest, though two 
may be presumed to be copies of the same 
(now lost) manuscript, and, as is neatly 
shown by a diagram, the cousinships in the 
pedigree can be very plausibly set out, on the 
aforementioned basis of variation which 


permits the positing of hypothetic manu- | 
scripts. 
Dr. Gregg has had steadily in view a 


future edition of the Chester Plays, and 


These five manuscripts | 


gives it as his opinion—the reasons for | 


which the careful student of this work will 
be fully of—that the manuscript 
| for the text of that should be not the manu- 
| script which would seem, though the latest 
| written, to be descended from a copy of like 
derivation with the Peniarth ‘ Antichrist,’ 
| but the Devonshire manuscript printed here, 
| although it is shown to be : two descents 
| further from the original. 

‘The Coming of Antichrist’ was per- 
formed by the dyers. As a literary piece it 
| is neither good nor bad; but the discerning 
| reader will perhaps discover that it is 
| rather skilfully calculated as the libretto for 
| a show to be given by popular actors. Its 
, Situations would lend themselves well to 

untutored acting, and the lines would seem 

susceptible of considerable effect if cun- 
ningly delivered. 


| Methodism and Politics, 1791-1851. 


| Taylor. (Cambridge 
| 7s. 6d. net). 

Two preconceptions have largely dominated 
| historical studies involving the relations 
between religious and secular movements. 
The first is an assumption that where 
religion and politics are intermingled the 
| true determining factor will be found in 
| politics; the second is the assumption that 
| all movements religious, social or political, 
| have their origin in, and derive their signi- 
|ficance from, economic conditions and 
| strivings. Religion is thus conceived of as 
an epiphenomenon, at most as genuinely 
directive only in certain individuals or 
occasionally at the inception of movements. 
Mr. Taylor’s study of the development 
of Methodism during the sixty years follow- 
ing John Wesley’s death may, first of all 
claim attention as here redressing the 
balance, as suggesting that the interpretation 
of the past by our own sense of the para- 
mount importance of economic interests may 
frequently become misinterpretation. The 
history of Methodism affords a clear and, so 
to put it, compact example of purely 
religious ideas coming definitely to determine 
the attitude of a religious body towards 
politics. The key-note of the preliminary 
account of the movement during the life 
time of its founder will be found in a phrase 
| of le Peré Piette’s: Réaction dans I’ Evolu- 
| tion du Protestantisme. The resolute separa- 
tion from politics, and the strong High 
| Church tradition which Wesley implanted in 
it at the beginning inclined Methodism at 
| first and for a long period towards the side 
of the Tories, one might perhaps more 
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accurately say away from the Whigs. To 
us, with the nineteenth century behind us, 
the aphorism of Jabez Bunting ‘‘ We stand 
stock still’’ sounds amazing. Yet it ex- 
presses a theory (to be understood aright only 
if recognized as primarily religious) con- 
sonant with the peculiar character of 
Methodism as an organization outside of 
temporal interests. Wesley’s ascendancy 
could maintain it as such; the ascendancy 
of Jabez Bunting could enable it for a 
generation to resist effectively the pressure 
of social, political and economic change. In 
the end, however, the too rigidly centralized 
organization; a restive lay element; the 
permeation of the new “ Liberal’’ ideas 
specially active in the social layers which 
composed so much of the Methodist commun- 
ity, forced the Connexion—after a signal dis- 
ruption—over to the side of Dissent and 
therewith, politically, to the side of the 
Whigs. 


Mr. Taylor works out with great care the | 


several positions successively occupied, and 
what led Methodism up to and away from 
them. The book has all the attractiveness 
belonging to an original piece of work in a 
field of no little importance as yet hardly 
touched. 


Medical Practitioners in the Diocese of 
London, 1529-1725. By J. Harvey Bloom 
and R. Rutson James. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 5s. net). 


[NS the reign of Henry VIII, as people 

acquainted with medical history know, the 
Bishops of London had entrusted to them 
the responsibility of granting licences to 
medical] practitioners. The Act concerning 
this is usefully printed here at length. It 
was not quite alone in the field. The Mys- 
tery of Barbours had obtained a charter 
from Edward IV. designed to support them 
against foreign intruders, and there was a 
company of surgeons which also had claims 
to some sort of official recognition. The Act 
of Henry VIII brought in the most compre- 


tice hitherto devised, and by choosing to 
work it through the agency of the Church, 
its promoters did the best then possible to 
ensure the efficiency of the registering. For 
about a century it was worked without re- 
gard to the orthodoxy of the applicants; 
sworn testimony to their skill and capacity 
being at first all that was required to obtain 
the grant. Later, conformity was required. 
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| (1888). 
| scientific; he was Lecturer in Chemistry 
| the London Hospital Medical College, 
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In the seventeenth century candidates 4 
longer appeared before the Bishop; the chan 
celfor of the diocese and his clerks dealt 
the matter. Our authors tell us that ¢ 
Act of Henry VIII seems never to have bes 
repealed; it disappeared in the end ag 
anachronism. a 
The records begin in 1529 with the licens 
granted to John Johnson. Biographical pam 
ticulars were available, names of examine 
registrar, notary and so on, and any mim 
particulars or noteworthy phrases appearing” 
on the record are feb, inserted. Amo 
the eminent names are William Clowes, 
William Gale, Charles Bernard ; but a gres 
number of others stand out for one reason) 
another, and the foreign names, in particy 
hen there are Joh 
Choke and Thomas Saffold, notorious rather” 
than eminent personages. An Appendix of 


| documents, a table of Vicars-General and an 


index of names are good additions to a 
work which the student of the history 
medicine will certainly not pass by. 
OBITUARY: 
HUGH CHARLES HERBERT CANDY 
WE have learned with much regret of 


_death—which took place suddenly on § 


22, at his house at Hampstead—of our e 


| respondent Professor Candy, whose artid 


on the Milton-Ovid script must still be cle 
in our readers’ memory. A Leicestersl 
man, son of the Rev. Herbert Candy, Vic 
of Orton, he graduated at London Uni 
sity both in Arts (1883) and in 
His professional occupations 


os 
SC) 


Analyst to the London Hospital, besi 
being author of an Introduction to Chemi 
Analysis and of manuals of Chemistry i 
Physics. At the same time, however, he 


| busied himself zealously with literature and 
| with book-collecting, wrote several articles om 


Browning, and, as his most notable piece 


work shows, was a keen student of Mil 
hensive system of regulating medical prac- | 


In 1924 he published ‘Some New Di 
covered Stanzas written by John Milton of 


Engraved Scenes illustrating Ovid’s 


morphoses.’ His own confidence in 
theory was complete, and, at the cost of 
stinted labour, he has at any rate left 


all that can be said in its favour for , 3 


'the material for testing it and statement . 


‘scholar of later days who may be im 


to re-examine the question. 
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